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This paper argues that the identification of 
individuals with a certain ethnic grouping may have a; significant 
impact on the way^they cooiiunicate with others. It co(nt€nds also t^^at 
the «ay in which Feople*s style is used and interpreljed oy others 
ditectly influences their effectiveness in communicatsa v^ 
interactions. The communicative styles of Mexican Amelricans are 
addressed along a continuum cf cultural identity: (1) the *'American 
of Mexican Ancestry*' to describe individuals whc would first .j-dentify 
themselves as plainly Americans; (2) the *^!lexican American** to 
describe those individuals who are conscious of the duality of their 
existence and who live in conflict: (3) the **Chicano'* zo describe 
individuals whc see themselves as part of a unique cultural entity 
separate from either Hexican or American culture; and the 
*^Hexican*' tc describe the cultural identity of one whose primary 
referent in day to day life is Mexican culture- in a subseguent* 
section* testable hypotheses are suggested to provide ^a framework for 
r^searchino the relationship between cultural identity^ and 
communication style- Appended are examples of cuirurai" identity 
measures* a ccmmunicatcr style constructs and examples of 
communication style measures, (HODJ 
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CULTURAL IDEJfTITy AND COMMUNICATION STYLE hfmG 



MEXICAN-AMDRICANS 



?elip« Korzenny - G. Blake Armstrong - Ki*iiberly Neuendorf Mi at the 
^ Department of Ccrrmunication, Kichigari State l?:iiversity, Esst Lansing, 
Michigan, 4882u 



The preser.t paper examines the relatioT^ship ber^-een the constructs 
cultural Ldentity ar*d cor*r:uniCation style anong .'^exicar.^Arnericans. The nain 
thesis irt this >arer is that different cultural identities anong Me^'^ican* 
Americans correspond zo a variety of styles previously investigated in the 
Gomniuni cation literature. Trorn the n^erge of the two conceptual tra<iitions> 
hypotheses are aerived anc ^eas^ores are proposed to test them., Finally^ tne 



paper concludes v/i^ 



;larifvin? notes to be taken into consideration when 



conducting this type of research, 



Felipe Korzenny 



Paper presented ^t the CTth Ar*nua2 ''eetin;? of th-^ Speech Cortrrunication 
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Cultural Identity and Cormunication Style Among Mexican Americans 



i Introduction 

Ho longer are Mexican Americans a minority that can wait to be taken into 
consideration :;y the larger ^jnerican culture, ^increasingly > researchers 
policy makers dedicate their efforts to the understanding of those proC€i>ses 
that allow Mexican Ai:>ericar.s adapt to th^ larger cult^are. Adaptation, on 
the>other hand, is no longer seen as complete assi-iilation because a long 
history of social programs and discrimination point cat th^ i::!portance of 
Iceeping rainority cultures alive for the richnL>ss of the larger society an6 
for the better integration of those minorities. 

Mexican Americans arc not a homogeneous group which can be easily 
identified and characterized- Mexican Americans vary along multiple dLT.ensions 
Such as place of origin, socio-Gconomic status, generation> years in the 
etc. CCasavantes, 1971), Cultural identity is then one of the most pressijig^ 
starting points in the consideration of !'ic>dcan Ajrerican issues. If an 
individual dotiS not identify J^in/hersclf as a Mexican American one may expect 
a definite pattern of behaviors to ensue from that s^lf-characterization. On 
the other hand, if a Mexican American feels proud of that Identity one '^uld 
logically expect to encounter a sot of behaviors/ values and beliefs that are 
in accordance with that cultural identity. 

In this paper the authors are concerned with the irnpact of cultural 
identity on the connunication styl*- of Moxican Americans* We will first con- 
ceptually address the issa<i of cultural identity among M^/xlcarr Americar.s and 
then we will proceed to examine relevant conceptual issjiv^js regarding communi- 
cation styloi' In a subsc^^uCnt sjctior. W'_ will d^rivt^ t'-stable hypotheses 
from the abov*^ considerations and provi :lg ini^.il ^uidclin^^s for ref^earchlng 
the relationship t^i^ri^-^en cultural Id'.ntiry and communication style. 
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Cultural^ Identity 

Cultural identity soems ro bo a hard concept to grasp conceptually and 
difficult to oporationalize. Cultural identity has been a concept with a long , 
history of speculation and little empirical investigation.. For one thing, it 
is a subjective mental construct; for another, it is a coznbination of ixidiviciuil> 
societal and cultural factors. What is strictly cultural is hard to separata 
froca what is individual or societal* i;rickson (1966) in referring to Freud 
said: '^(identity is) experienced es ^identical' in the core of the individual 
and yet also identical in the core of a coinmunal culture , and wftich is, in 
fact, the identity of those-two identities, (p, 149,) 

Furthar, Erickson (1956) addressed identity as "one aspect of the struggle 
for ethnic survival: one person's or, group's identity may be relative to ** 
another^s; and identity awarent;ss ray have to do with tnatters of an inner 
ernniancipation ^rom a :r,ore dominant identity, such as the 'compact majoriryV 
(p, me.) Identity then is not clearly separable at the cultural level but 
it nay have its roots and referenct in culture. The aspect we ore concem^ 
with is the cultural component of tho identity of an individual, A persofsr'has 
a way of thinking of hirri/herself regarding his'/her individuality, hia^flrer role 
m society, and his/her larger reference group of origin and socialization. 

A Mexican ATnorfcrin r.^y think of him/h;rs^lf as belonging in^iinly to the 

larger Anglo culture (if one con speak 'Df 'cn:), or to the Sfexican c^ulture, or 

to both, none, or a third now Chicano cult^r^. All thes6 variations include 

tradition, customs, beliefs, values, social relations, foods, designs for living 

s 

in general and yti overall worl.3 vi^-w (S^rbn^-i^h, 1979.) In-sg^ne sense cultural 
identity is the reference- group usod by ir> iivi Jucils when confronting t;vi3ryday 
situations. Butldt is not only the culmr::! group th.it influences the ref£ir- 
ence of cultural identity b^jt tr. . coh^tr^acts th^t go nlor.ff with such refer^ 
enoe group. 

. « ^ i ... — 



^|Hoxican Arnericans are far from boing a horKDgeneous conmiinity* There are 
those who would not lik*= to be id^3ntifUd as M^-xicans, and there are those who 
wouid not ii}ce to be considered American. There ar$ some who would like to 
consider themselves 2s a separate cntit>-. Penalosa (1970) in trying to provide 
'in overall classification of *:ojtic^.n .-.r^aricans describes :i continuinn in which 
one finds in one of the tiXtrenes those [-iexican Americans that consider thep- 
selves to be ''Ar^^ricans of Mexican Ancestry" who would first identify themselves 
as plainly Arvericans* In th<i middle of the continuum one finds those 
individuals who consider therasslves "Mexican American" who ar^ constantly 
conscious of the du^dity of *heir existence and who live in conflict. At the 
Other extrene one finds .the "Chicanos'^ who are the more militant and separate 
cultural entityi Chicanos would rxfrt likely prefer to be identified as a 
unique result of the inerging of two worlds. 

The creati-n of a unique identity is an historical process which seems to 
be socially detemined by ner,^orKs of influence. Deluvi'na Hernandez (1970) * 
hypothesized that "the maintenance of the Chicano o^ Mexican American or La Ra2a 
ethnic identity -is dependent upon a functioning satellite system with a common 
focal point." (p. "bS) 

Obviousl^j cultural identity is -iXp^^cted to also dipend on the other 
influences prevalent in the larger American culture ^ The media and contact with 
other ethnic or cultural groupr^ is expected to have 3 strong influence on the 
way Mexican Ameriems look at themselves. 

In looking at the cultural identity of Mexican Americans it is important 
to bear in mind thi ciution that Cusavant^s (1971) ho3 mide evident: "Today, 
it is clear that wr^at n^-ny of tnt ^ocioiogic-anthropologic students . h^v.? done 
is to accur-it-jly cio^ict r.ot th^:. lifii of thci M^xiccn Americanj or ^ven of the 
Mexican, or of the Puurto Ric:iri, ^^tc.^ but to accurately u^-scribtr in a con- 



founding manner th^ chc:racteristic^ and attributes of individuals iivirrg ixi tho 
Cultxire of Poverty!" {p* 2X In other words» being fexican or being Mexican 
. American is not necessarily equivalent tc being poor." Being poor a socio- 
logical identity which has relevance but is not identical with th^' preservation 
of values historically derived from a rich sc;t of £jxperienccS . 

A.furtb^ir caution in dealing with cultural identity consists of identi- 
fying the differences berween those individuals who were bom in Mexico and 
then* Dovvid to the U.S,^ and those bom in the of Jiexican parents or 

ancestry. Dwgrkin (1971) conducted a s^^v^y arnong U.S--bcTO Mexican Americans 
and Mexican Americans bom fn Mexico. He asked these two groups to endorse 
traits generally associated with being ^k;xican Americajy and ne found thst in 
order of decreasing amount of agreement, foreign-bom Mexican Americans charac- 
terized themselves as: prouii; religious; strong fSi-Tiily ii3S; athletic; ^' 
gregarious; frdencly; happy; field workers; racially tolerant; short, fat and 
dark; practice; and well-'acjusted. U.^*-bora ^!exican ^mericatss agreed with 
the following items in decreasing" ord^r or ir.portance: Emotional; unscientific, 
authoritarian; materialistic; old fashioned; poor of a low social class; 
^uneducated or poorly^diicatc-d; shorty far and dirk; little care for education^ 
:nistrustid; proui^ l^zy; indifferenr^ ^nd unambitioL3. From these two lists 
one derives thv obst=rv£,tion 'Jh^.t the n/o grou?s*hold^diff ir^nt vi^ws of them- 
s^ilves and th^t plice of birth is to be .taken into consider:ition when studying, 
the cultur£il id^-^ntity of L^xicap AiriericariS . Also^ it is to ba observed that the 
Self-view of tHofcfc indivi-iuils bom in ^^cxico is more positive than th^t of 
thoae individuals bom in the ij\r>.- Th^- expionation provid^-d for this diff^^rerice 
is that f^exican Arferic.-in^. bom in th^: have hirh exp^ct^tion^ providt;d by 

tho socii^'ty thriy is a fr^nc of ■r<^fcr.,^nc^ i ^^c:^ic^n Am^ric^.hs bom in !!exico 
:viy feol that they iro ^ult^ w..ll off co'^^::rv^kl t^J thi hurJ&it' bickgrburiJ tney 
come from. 
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Tho dttterninants of the jnicue cultural characteristics of the Meaican 
AiDerican have been conceptualized by Penalosa (1970, pi5), He says that fbur 
r^ajor s<5ts.of influences have shaped a unique Mexican American culture: 
1. The traditional tSexican culture; 2. The majority American culture; 3. A 
generally low social class influence; and 4, The minority status which 
Mexican Ainericans ^xperienc^;. 

To some extent, giv£;n' the above factors, it is easy to envision the 
enrergence of a counttrc^jlt ^s " dominant forn of response to oppressive 
forces in the life of the Mexican .^inerican. It is also likely^ :;s in th^ case 
of the bl2ck American, that after the counterculture asserts itself i process 
of positive integration niay begin to t^ko place. Erickson (1956) asserts that 
^*for a morci inclusive identity is a developmont by which two groups who 
previously had come to depend on each other's negative identities {by living 
in a traditional situation of mutual enmity or in a symbiotic accommodation to 
one-sided ocploitation) join their identities in such a way that new potentials 
IPG activated in both/' (p. 156) 

Communication as the m^iin mechanisn that holds society together is here 
expected to depend on the cultural identity of the Tnembers of the group (Kexicin 
AiEtricans in this case) which is striving for a positive integration witnout 
giving up its cultural identity. In confrontin'gNnd joining the larger rnajority 
a certain typ<; of cultur£:l identity is expected to influence the communication 
style utilized for deranding social services and for job" interviewing*. z^J^sOj 
and not less Important, the relationship between cultural identity and cominuni- 
cation stylo should have implications for the est'^t/lishnent of neaningf-jl huiTian 
relationships with the larger m-sjority of tht:, /.Tiericah culture. 

If in fact the cultural identity ot particular individuals identifi^^d as 
Mexicen Arncricins hiS in imp-ict in th<:: ways in which th^y communicate with 



Tjembers the inajority culture > inportant recommendations may be derived from 

X ■ ^ 

such a relationship, such as: 1. To enhance ethnic prids- in those who lack it 

for better: integration into the majority culture without assimilation; 2. Lf 

considering oneself Chicano and militant significantly affects the ways in which 

official institutions rendcir s^^rvices, Mexican .Americans would be well advised 

I 

to raise as i unique cultural group to strive for their rights; 3. If consider- 
ing oneself an American :>f Mexican descent is related to adaptive comrr.jnication 
styles, those traits peculiar to that variety of cultural identity could be 
isolated and made known for rrore successful comriuni Nation and to promote options 
in cultural relations. 

this type of rese^ch czinnot be bias free. It is the contention of the 
authors of this paper that cultural ider^tity and pride such as the identity 
'presuirvably held by Chicar.os is perhaps the most viable way of preserving cultural 
richness^ distinctiveness and in the ^ofig run positive adaptation to the larger 
society. ^ * 

Ke now turn to the ccnsiceration of Communication styl^, Gommunicatiort 
style will be i,>oked at taking into account related concepts such as competenife^ 
apprehension^ and self-esteem, ' , 

STYLE ■ • ' 

The sur^ject of communicativo *'sr/le" has been defined and approached froi: 
a nurnber of perspectives. DeVito (1967, p. 2^90 defined styles as» "the sel^ti-n 
and arrangement cf thos(j linguistic features which are open to choice" Joos 
(1059) treated these variablti linguistic features "correlated to an equal 
or greater nurrl>er of sociclogical] v d^-firtable occasion^,*' (p. 188). Style, 
then, w^uid be th^L usc' of linguistic rnarkc-rs by i speakor to indicate or d>=fine 
the occasion for th^j listener, /.n imprrtunt p-irt of the idoa of "occasion" jS 
the social di-stance thit is lndic=iti;d t-twet^-n spe^k-r and listtjn^r» this is 



evident from Joos ' dolinoation of five styles: intimate, casual, consultative, 
formal > and frozen. 

Labov (1972) found that linguistic features used by speakers changed in ^ 
coimnon direct icn as spe^^ch tasks were varied from the informal to formal along 
the dimension of ^^ittention paid to speech. As siruations became less casual 
and styles fcecame uor^ "careful*'^ the speech of informants tended to approaph 
more closely the speech patterns of a prestige group: the upp^r middle class. 
Labov (1966) noted that thu Ifew York City lower i^liddle class speaker tended 
tiven to hyper correct" his or her English 'at the formal end of the scale of . 
:ittention paid to, speech: to use^ '^prestige" phonological and lexical features 
even in contexts in which these linguistic features were Tiot actually used by 
the upper-middle-class refer<^nco group. 

Norton (1978) went beyond the confines of vt=rbal style in his definition 
of communicator style. He defined communicator style as, *'the way one verbally 
and paraverbally interacts to signal how literal meaning should be takeni 
ixitorpreted, filtered, or understood/' (p. 49) 

Norton conceptualized the communicator style construct in terms of nine 
predictor constructs and one ''dependent variable. The nine predictors (ways 
of dealing with others in an interaction) were: dominant^ dramatic^ contentious^ 
animated^ impression-leaving> relaxed, attentive^ opGn» and friendly. Tht 
dependent variiblo^ communicator images, was roughly a stlf-improssion of one's^ 
own communicative conpetenca. Morton's Communicator Style Measure (CSM) 
operationalizcd thest. in terms of :i ^ct of self-report items measured on a 
LiktJrt-typc agrLio-disagrec scale* \^ 

A number of studies have attempted to relate CSM viriabies to communicative 
compotcric^ md oth,r relitcd vp.riibl-s. Morton (1573) attimptod to doterminje 
'the "best predictors'' of c:.mnunic.Tt-r im.^gc usin^ sirnllcst space Analysis -md 
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stepwise regression. In the smallest Space solution > the subcons tract s^(j^d 
tc^be closest to "comnunic^tor iraago" were: impression leaving* open* and ^ 
dotniTirjit* Best predictors of positive coiflhunicator inage suggested by st^ipwise 
regression were: doirfinant* iirpression-leaving* and ope:i< ^ 

Brendt (1978) cjxaminiad the relationship between the same set of predictcgr 
variables (with the cxcopti:)^ of the variable **drematic"» which was replaced by ' 
a variable; labelled "precise^O and observers' judgments of subjects' social 
and task attractiveness and communicative v^ffectiveness. A canonical ccrre- 
latidh analysis indicated that the style variables inpressijn-leaving, open> 
attentive^ animated* relaxed* and to a lesser d^^grce dominant and friendly* 
were all related tc observers^ perceptions of subjects' social ta£h 
attractiveness and communicative effectiveness. In addition, attentive* 
precise* and friendly ^rere seen as predictors of task attractiveness', 

Norton and Pettcgrew (1977) looked '^t combinr^tions of the communicator 
style variables dominants open* and relaxed as related to interpersonal 
'ittractiveneSs, Th^y f'und th-it individuals with 5 *Momin ant /open*' style were 
seen by others as nor^ atmctive than individuals using 'Mominant/not-open" * 
**not-dominnnt/rs^laxed'S or '^Dot-aominant/not-rel;ixed*" styles, 

Norton and Hamick (1976) examined the relationship between the CSH and 
several scales neasurins the construct of **assertiveness^\ They found that 
the communic-itrT styl.v Eubconstructs 'measured by the CSM: contentious* 
precise^ impr^ssion"l^.aving> arA dominant* 

The choice of which of thes.e various modes *of style a given individual 
Ttay employ is bound to be influenced, by individual :^d cultural characteristics. 
The fictcrs referred to by Pcnalosa (197}) ^.s determinants the cultural 
chai'>act»jristi-3 '-f ti^^ ^^e^dc-l^t .-merican culture influenc^^ of ti\^ ;iuxican 
culture, influ^^ncc: ■•)f tht. (nnglo-) km-^ricin cjltur.;, influence of low social 
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clsiss , and minority status — , should have an offset on the comnunica^tion styles 
and patt^ims adcpted by Mexican Amcric:ins. ^In addition^ the reference group(s) 
used by the individucl^ .md his or her cultural identify in terms of identifi- 

cation with one or another culture (or degree of ambiguity of that identifi- 

* * 
cation) should have a profound i^ffect on his/her Viomunication. In gesnt^ralj 

thcn^ it seems thiit the identification of an individual with a certciin ethnic 

grouping may h'^.ve a significant inpact on the way he/she comniunicates with otiiers. 

It is further felt that the way in which the individual's style is used nnd 

f 

interpreted by othtrrs directly influences his/h^^r success or Gffectiv(jn^ss 
in communicative int^ro.ctionc. Therefore, Wd shall examine several concepts 
which hive bt;en found to be closely related to comnunication style and/or 
communicative effectiveness. 

COHHUNICATIOK APfiRTHSHSIOt^ ' ' 

Communication apprehension is one factor that may be expected to exert 

an influence on the communication of Mexican-Americans ^with Anglo-Amt:ric^jis, 

McCroskyjr Daly» Richmond^ and Falc ione ( 1977 ) comirtent thstt t 

,,,for some, communicrtion experiences have been unrewarding, 

indeed punishing, and 2s a consequtjnce these individuals ■ ^ 

avoid situations where communication might be required, (p. 270) 

For many Mexican Amt?ricans, communication experience's involving Anglo 
Americans have bt;en unrewarding '^r punishing* Low social elass, minority 
status> and special problems relating to biiingualism are rel(^vant to this, 

Bossard (1945) presented the hypothesis oS '^linguistic identification wivh 

statuSj** contending that . 

3 second I'inguag.e and its vostig^^s bound up v?ith the 
status of the particular mirt'.rity ^roup which speaks thit ^ 
langungG. (p. 709) 

Bossard conducT(_d case :^tudies of bilinguais to assGsr. thj impact of growing -^p 
in a home in which ouq language ic spokt^n^ but into a society in which , another 

1 I 
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l!mgua<^^ is domnant. Ho noted^ a number of problems which occurred^ especially 
in case3 in which the firsr language of the individual was negatively regarded ^ 
by the dominant culturil group and in which the individual desired to assinilato 
into the society of the dominant culture. Damage to a child's self-concept 
caused by hostility toward hie/her language, and culture by peers, school 
difficulties orisfng both frcm negrtive attitudes toward his/her language and 
culture^ and communication problems caused by language and cultural differences 



were long-lasting in the cises studied. Tnus^ some degree of communication 

V 



^:\pprerten3 ion i7ay i:csul,t fro::! such commul'iication dif f icultlvis with the larger /T* 



Anglo culture. 

Bossard identified a number of protective devises which th$se bilinguals 

f 

developed. Tbesc included a restrained m^ne^ of speaking, incons^cuous 
behavior^ and the use of mc-ticulous English. ^ ^ 

Bossard's" hypothesis of linguistic identification with status was supported 
by Barker (19^1^7) in the latter's study of Tucscn\ "^^^rizona Mexican -American 
community.' Barker nottd that inferior social status was associated with saeakj^ng 
English with a ^^Moxican accent'^ Higher^cl^ss Mej^can^American families wer^ 
observed to sp^ak English with their children^ and expressing fear that an 
^accent'' would endanger the children's future cllances _in the ^^ob rnarket, 

Lambert (1?67) citus- a numbt^r of studies which incJicito that language 
and dialect iT'Q us^*d tq make judgements about the cofupetjencc and personality 
characteristics of crh^.rs^ with sp-^akc^rs of longuagd^^'or dialects of non-dfiminant 
groups recfiiving attributions of less d<wSir:u;>lt. traits.' than speakers of 
prtstigu languages md diolijcts. Thus^ the Huxican-/\rricrican my receive fnore 
negative attributions (and responses) f^r no rt^ason other than the accent with 
which ho/she speiKo Lnf'lish . 

Anxiety rnay :is" ririsc from ictuai communication diff icuitiL-^s caused by^ 
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3tppropri7tion of English and Spanish to diffL^rent domains of language behavior. 

Halliday, HcIntosh» and Strevcns (196^) point out *that the bilingual typically 

is not a '^conpletj'' bilingual in tho sense of being fully compet^snt in the usc 

of both lan^uoges for'dealing with all suLj^-cts and situations* There is 

usually an appropriation of one langua^'^ to one set of siitjects cr domai^ and 

the other language to another sot of subjects or doinains, with some^overlap. 

This tends to limit the bilingual's compi;tcjice in the monolingual's lonjuage^ 

TOSt often with regard to more informal styl^is or registers. The problem of 

a iJfck of informal linguistic categories common to Mi^xican-nmericans and hrrglo- 

Atnericans (Barker> ^la^*?, p. 200) may b^. cixpected to increase as the degree of 

s^greg^tioii of the t\^o groups increases and informal contact octwe^^sn Anglos 

and Mexicin-Americans decreases. - 

Put another way^ bilinguals ^nong oth^r bilinguals tend to switch lan5uagt;s 

to signify a change- in thci dorriain of discourse-^ tht= relationship, or the degree 

of formality; cnses in wh:.ch th^ monolingual will usg a change in stylo or 

register rathjr than langua.je, This practices has b^on.noted^ several 

researchers (fl^irki^r, 1947, Fishmcn, 1^71 1971 b; Gumperz^ 1957). * ^ 

> 

This differ^nc^ in tht us^gj of languag^^^ iriay lead to negative social 
consequences for the Moxican'ArrHirican bilingLLal in his/her attempts to communi- 
cate socially ^ith Anglos, leading to ^ipprehensicn concerning such communi cat«cn 

While inherent stylistic differences duo to^ language orientations and 
cultural noms mn^ r\jt;ult in a high level of communioati^n apprvh^snsion^ suoh 
apprehension may have subs^^quent effects upon an individual's communication 
style r 

Ellis (1978) eximin^d triits orjdicting th^ use of "on^-iip" or 'one-downV 
relational contTx:)l styiv^^s in int(_rpersonal communication. In the ono-up 
condition^ tho individual is asserting control over the definition of the 



relationship, whereas in xhe onei-down condition^^ she/he is accepting the oth^r^s 
definition of the relationshipj and takes a submissive relational role, 

Ellis found that persons who consistently used "onts-up'' stylos tonded to 
be intolerant cf Hisbiguity and desired to structure thtiir social environments 4 
One characteristic of tl.ose using this control style was a high d*igT^<; of 
concern over how they were perceived by otht;rs, 

* 

The individual who mGc-ts thi description of the user of a ono-up control 
style should ^^xhibit a coinnunication style that is dominant, animatedj and. 
relaxG^l,^ 

It was found by Ellis that individuals whc consistently used ''ono-down' 

(or submissive) control stylt;S wure apprehensive about communication while 

still desiring social relationships: 

He needs to associate with oihers but fears the process of coTnnunication, 
When a member of this.^up doos interact with others ho is quite willing 
to accept th'j s^ibnis:>\ve role in a relationship, -In snortj th^ best 
predictor of this control style is communication apprehension, (p, 189) 

The individual v/ho m^^ts this descrii^irion should ^=xhibit a communication 
style that is attentiv^j and precise, but not dominant, contentiou^j rolax£;d> 
or aniMted. Such style could be lubollod "acconodating, " 

'^ese Conclusions arc consistent with findings of Morton and Wamick {i57f) 
that low anxi^r/ measures' correlatod highly with spt^aking dominance^ frequency, 
and intensity. 

In addition to its ':-ffects :>n communicator styl^ , comnunication ^.oprt;- 
hension Icrids tp greater ^voidanc<3 of communication ov':;riil (McCrosky et^, ^1 ■ 3 
1977), Th^^ Noxic in-Afr^ricin who apprehensive:; about communicating with Anglos 
should t^:nd to avoid situation's in whicjt ht/she ntay havj to do so, Burgoon 
(1976) found a significi|fit negative relltionship b^tw^en thi« approach/avoidance 
factor of tht? ynwillingnoss to Commun^y to scale Cwhich mt^asurt^'S 1 dimension 
invoEvint^ comnuni^.ition approhcrision) and ?.f7^cunt of participation of subj^jcti 
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in a group decision-making task', information-seeking> and inforroation-givixig. 
This study also indicated that the amount of reward that is perceived to ^arise 
from coramjnication. is not as important Aft influence on the individual's 
participation as is comntunication apprehension. 
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SELF-ESTEEM 

Much of the discussion on communi(^t^ion apprehension also relates 
to th^ self-esteem of the Mexican Aiw^^an individual, '^are is a close 
relationship between the two constructs, McCrosky, et* ^* (1977) found that ^ 
self-esteem and oral coTnmunication .apprehension were inversely related. 
Similarly, Burgoon (1976) lini^cd low a^lf-este^p with unwillingness .to Communi- 
cate, It shouJd be kept in mindj however, that an individual may have generally 
high self-esteem, but still experi^fc^i anxiety about comimanicating in certain 
situations or contexts. 

The effects of the social and culturalr status of the Mexican American in 
the tlnited States on self-esteem have been seeij as basically negative. 
Macias (1974^) a'^cuscs schools of practicing insensitivity and discrij^^nation ' 
against the language and culture of Mexican American children > and contends 
that schools thus hc^ve^ ''h^d a definite effect in helping t9 destroy their 
self-concopt J' Cp, 61) 

Penalosa (1975) conter.ds that the col^ concept V^f the Mexican American 
child may even be lowered in schocls cr^light^^nud enough (or forced) to provide 
bilingual instruction, if that instruction does not take into account the 
dialect of Spanish that is actually spoken in his/hc^r community," 

Certainly th^ influence of culturally-biased intelligence t^^sting on 
Mexican American children m tho schools ^^ust have its effect on tht; y<>ung * 
people upon which it is administrated (Vasqucz^ 1973; Mercer, 1977; Olmcdo, IT//}, 

Acosti (1977), referring ^o the influen^:^ of discrimination and povt»rty 
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on the psychological well-being of Mexican-Americans, concluded that, ^'thes^s 
oppressive oonditions should certainly make He xican*Amer icons particularly 
vulnarabl;^ to s^srious psychological distress and lowered levels of self-esteem,' 
(p* 216) 

tambert (1967) gives us some indication of the extent to which the ■ 
negative attributes assigned to a non^dominant cultural group are intenalized 
by members of that group. In his studies of the attributions given by subjects 
to speakers of English and French in Quebec, he found that not only did 
English speaking subjects rate a French speaker more negatively than an English 
Speaker, but that native French speakers a3-So rated a French speaker more 
negatively. This leads us to believe that an individual's self-esteem, as v 
well as the status attributed to\that individual 'by may in part' be 

a function of the language habits of those involved. 



COHMUKICATIVE COMPETENCE 

Afiother way in which the study of communication style has both social^ 
and individual Jrnportance is in its relationship to the conHnunicative competence 
of the individual, Bochner and K^Slly define competence as, '^a person ' S-^aJbility 
to interact effectively with other people,'^ (p- 283)- They regard ''^effectiv^- 
ness" not only in torris of the ability of the individual to accomplish his or 
her goals, but also in terms of the ability to work with others and to adapt 
to changes in th^ situation or envircnmont- 

Vfiemonn ( 1977)^ stn^sses the inportincG of '^^ver^^day conversation'* in 
forming and maintaining the social *Jd^ntity of participants, Wiemann sees 
the primary fur^tion of consrcrsation as, '^the establishment and maintenance 
of se;lf and social identities of th^ participants,'' (p- 196) This leads to 
an emph<3Sis on the long-torm effects of oncV communicative behavior on 
relationships "^^ith others, Competence, then, is dufirtud in terms of more th^,n 
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one*s ability to got what ono dcsir\-s or to define the relationship on one's 

own terms; rather* it involves the devclopntent of a relationship satisfying 

to both parties. Thus: 

Comnimicative conrpot^incc cam be dc^fined as the ability of an interactant 
to choose among available communicative bsehaviors in order that he may 
successfully accomplish his own interpersonal goals during an encounter 
while maintaining th^ face and lino of his follow interactants within 
the constraints 6f the situation- (HiGmann, i977» p* 198) 

The compontint of conrpctence which involves the long-term efffects of one's 

behavior on others is often conceptualized and treasured in ^terms of one's 

social desirability or attractiveness. For example* Brandt (1978) used 

observer judgements of subjects' social and task attractiveness > as well as 

judgments of the effectiveness of subjects* communication* as indicators of 

social competence. 

The* issue of ooTupetence is doubly important for the American of Mexican 
descent. First* communication style* as well as linguistic and cultural 
characteristics* will have some influence on the individual's ability to inter- 
act effj^ctively with Anglo Americans* As alluded to earlier* the different 
self-identities held by Americgins of Mexican -descent correspond to different 
styles of interaction* Implications cw thuse differences will be explicated in 
further -sections* 

Secondly* th^^ degree to which the individual's style results in Competent 
conmunication may be used as a partial indication of his/her social desir- ^ 
ability or attractivtjncssv For the American of Mexican origin* this desirabilit 
or attractiveness may be scen'^s a function* it least Partly* of his/her * 
cultural identity and its /orresi)qjt<iing communication stylv-:s* 

Hypotheses 

At the outset of this P'ltpcr* a numbtjr of factors relating to the culturil 
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identity of K^xican-^^m^ji^lcans v^ti ^ discussed . The cultural identity of Mexicaji 
Americans should affect their communication styles and practices through 
effects on such variables as ccmnrunicaTion apprehension, self-esteerij pt^rceivec 
reward froui comin^jnication^ stress » and goals of interaction. 

Throughojt the rest of tbi3 paper we will refer to cultural identity 
in ttimis of discrete catagories for the Stike of. clarity: hc^wever> it niust. 
kept in ^rdnd that c^siltural identity is best regarded as continuum. We will 
use th^ term ''American of Mexican Anctjstr>'*' to describe individuals who would 
first identify theriselves as plainly Americans. "Mexican American'* will be 
used to describe those individuals who arc conscious of the duality of their 
oxistance and vho live in conflict; whost identification is both with Kcxic^r. 
and AjT^rici- cultures. The term "Chicano'* will be used to describe thci indivic- 
)ial who sees hini^elf as part of a unique cult'oral entity separate fron eitht.r 
Hexican or .-.merican culture. The term "Kexictin" will be used to describe th^, 
cultural identity of one \-host. primary referent in day to day life is Mexican 
culture; one who sets him/her-self primarily as Mejcican rather than Hexican 
Americanj ChicanOj or American of MeJ^ican Ancestry. 

He will firtit dt_al '.rith zY.^. cc^.Trunicaticr: style that would be e>^pected 
to arise froir; consciou^LncLS duality: of being both [Mexican and' American 
(Pcnalosi» 1970}* , ' 

. This renains ^ rather broad ca-te^jory. Individuals who identify themselv*4 

as both Mexican and An^:rican may r^ij^j fror; those who s^^e personal assimiiiitiorf 
int'O hnglo-kr^ncnn society 2nd cult^r'. as both desiroblc -:nd pcssible> to 
those who Sec thLm3-lv..s J^ore in t^r^^s of l^,xic::n h^rit:!^:^^^ but who accept 
to some degree AnglO"/'rv_ rican cult^jnl vaiu^'S and pcrspt-Ctives, 

H€;xic.an Arr^ricms rn^ir xh^ *'A.>,r: can'* end of this '^iu.l^" identity would 
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seen to correspond best to the bllinguals studied by Bossard (1945): those who 
desire acceptance into the broader Anerican society^ and who develop such 
"protective d^^vicTJs'' as a restrained manntjr of speakings inconspicuous behavior 
and the use of n>eticulou3 Engiishi - Thoso protectivo dtivic^s would se^^m ro 
correspond in CSM measures to '*not-dreimatic"^ and "not-iniraated." The individu^ 
using these devices should^ usin£ Labov's (1972^ contextual sr/le dimension, 
be very high in att^r.tion paid to speech. That is » thty should he very dW:ire of 
their graTTunar and articulation^ seeking to accomodate th*3se to the relevant 
English norms. 

The Mexican American who perceive r;>ost rewards as coming from association 
with the lUiglo-Amcrican culture^ yet who is apprehensive concerning- communi- 
cation with Anglo-A-ntiricans should evidence a one-down relational control styli; 
as described by Ellis (1973). The prirary goals in interaction tend to be 
acceptance 3nd affiliation* Most of the Muxicon Americans who combine these 
qualities nay be expected to be found among those who are dual-cultural. The ^ 
coTTnnunication behaviors that ^ay be expected zo go along ^vifh this relational 
CQntrol style w^re discussed previously: generally a stylt which is attentive^ 
precise^ non-dominant , non-contentious, not relaxed, and not animated'. 

One thing that we might expect is for the Mexican American who is in 

conflict about his/her cultural identity to txperioncc nior^ anxiety and stress i 

This is supported by sofn^ of the research into th^^^ effects of acculturation 

on ^^exican Americans. Senour (1977) comments that i 

The effect of -^ccultur^ition on "hicanos is not fully 
understood. Some data suggust that individuals who ' 
either retain tneir culti:ral values or wholly -^iscribe 
to the Vjluc system of the majority culture? nrsanift-st 

less psychop ethology thin those in -th^ midst of acculturation, (p. 333) 
This contention is also consist^snt with tht, thtioreticdl treatment of th^ 
effects of social! rnoL^ility propos.^d by ^l^u C19S6}. aiiu proposed two proces^e 
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that ho labfell^^d the '^acculturation pattern" and tho "social inseqiirity 

^ pattern*'* Blap contended t*iat mobile persons would not be well integrated 

into either social class ^ and would tend to havo vlaues thiit were in b\itwov:.\ 

those cha^ractcristic of each class. Ho also pointod out that a p^^on poorly 

iiitegr*atGd into^cither group would havo less' day to day social support, j 

resulting in ^rc-nt^^r insecurity and anxioty* A parailGl pnocess may tfe 

hypothesized for those who are neither fully integrated into the traditional 

Mexican cuiturG, or into Anglo-American culture, and who do hot have an 

orientation toward an alternative ''Chicano" culture* ^ / 

J In a synthesis of research findings on throe language variables^ Bradac, 

Bowers, and Courtright (1379) make the generalization that cognitive stress 

is inversely rtiated to language intensity* Individuals with a *Mual" ' 

(and theijefore son^wh-nt stressful) cultural identity sho'jld then tend toward 

i 

use of less-intense language . ' * 

. Finally, it should be pointo:d out thot if the indivi'^uai uses Anglo 

Aiaer^c^s as a refercn^cc gro'ip, ht;/-ah:* should btr inore highly susccptiblti to 

J- *■ 
lowered self-esteem du^i to rejection, ridicule, or intomaiization of cultural 

^ stereotypes concerning Mexicans or Voxican Americans i 

From this discussion^ the following set of hypoth^^s^^s ibout the communis 

cation style practi*ccs of the individual whc^su^rS hitn/hcrscif !is both ^ 

Mexican and America can be ^f^rived: 

HI: The individual v;ho identifies hin/her s^if as both a Mexican and an 
Americ'in will find corruiunication v^ith Anglo Ar^ricans rewarding, but 
will also (experience loprehcnsion about cormunicnting with them. 

H2; The individual wno identifiers hi^i/h^rs^if as both a Mc^xican and an 
American will tend to ust ■^accon>oditing'' conmunicntion style in 
comnunication with Anglo ^n^^ricansj This style involves the following 
values: not-domin^mt, not-ccnt-.ntioi}^, not-rciaxod, not-animated, 

I 
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not-dramdt ic , attentive, precise . 
From the above two hj'pothcsos , we dorivei ■* 
H3: The indavi^uil w!io perceivos COi^vmunication with Anglo Americans as 
rewarding, bat who experiences a high 'degree of comm^jnication apprc* 
'iei*sion will z^nC to use iir*d "accomodating'' style in such corrunicatio.i. 
H4: The igdivic^^l '^Jho identifics.wi-rr, both tliySzan und /^Jiglo Arcrican 

cultuiN^ will tvind .toward a hi^r. i^grec of ccnsciouE ':L;;ar<:nGSS of his/hcsr 
gramrvar md rronur.cicition cf English wh^n ccrA^jnic-iring with Anglo 
' *jiK:ricirs< 

' ^' CHICAiiO ■ 

Indivi*duals who s<:*= the-nsclv^iS a^' having ^ uricuc- Chicane cultural 
identity* may be c>:pectec to us^ gott jni :^^txon styi^^s in ccnnunication with 
pjnglc ATKiricans whix:h ar3 differert froT^ the stylets e'^loyed :>y individuals 
whoso cultural id-irntity is better described as ^'!texican-/\!:.<rican'*< 
^ The individual who perceives hin/herseif as a Chicano(a) would be rcre 

^ liable to s^;« relevant r^wcras ^s criminating in the Mexican-AneriTcan ccrnn^-iriity 

rath^3r th^. through social ccniiiet vim Anglo Americans or *ecceptiinc5 by them. 
Jingle Americans would not used as ^ refcrtnct? group and a Chicano would 
^Knd to be unconcerned about being a^c^.Dt^,d socially by thc-r^. There should 
bo somewhrit less anxiety aboat cenr.uiiicating witf* Anglo Ar^^rxcans dac to 
this factor. 

Since thj individu::! who identifi^-s with Chicane culture do^3s not* dosire 
to a^'similatL into tLt; Anglo-Arr^^ric^n c*jltur\. . and should b« Ilss ruppr^^hensiv*!- 
than tht "M'-xican / r„ricin*' about corrunic^^ t ing wixY i-^rr^jsentativcs of th'it 
culture., th^rc should ^^-^no ro-jiGon for Hi^/s.ie tc ^^^Tpiov >rct^rCtive 
dovicGS ' T*^nT:ion«d by Bcss^rd, Thor^'^oroj Tn^y - ^-pcct rn^ c:rson with thi? 
cultyril id^,:jtity to nori_ .inirrit'^c , ai. ] dm-n^Tic ir. his/h^r style of ccr^^rit- 
ER|C ' carinc- ^ 
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Although tii^ p^r^on who idcnti^^ftS with n Chicuno cUitur-ii identity will 
be Ijss c:>nc^mc^J with boin^ ^cccptc■d by /ingio-fipcricons, ht;;/shc should be 
more concomcd than rh^ "frioxic^^n /imoricon^" with how h5/shu is perceived by 
those with whom hti/shc comes in contact. He/sht will tend to show pridt; in 
his/hez: unique culture and to be sensitive to attempts of others to degrade 
it* Ellis (1978) foind that concxm with how oth^^^rs perceive one was a niajor 
factor in predicting us.: of q on, -up r^^lational control stylo. 

This will l^ad tc assertive coinnuTiication . The individual with this 
cultur-il identity will t&nd to take ch^rgv, of intGr<actions and will oe relativ^^ly 
quick to szznd up for his/her rights. There Is no reason to beiievc: that he/she 
will show sp^iCial attentivencss or interest in communicating with Anglo 
Ainericans. Since the, individual who identifies with Chicano culture should 
not have a gr^-at dual of concern about being accepted by /^glo-/iJiH;ricans j 
he/she should show no x^nit^r.cy toward ingr£:tiatin£:; behaviors. " " 

Tht; sclf-^stc^-^::! of the inlivideLal who identifi-is vith Chicano culture 
should higher than th^ s^lf-t-stcem of the persoa who id^-ntifies simul- 
tancously with K^xic^-j-i and. American cultures. The person who. idf^ntifitis hin/ 
herself as Chicano should l^ss likely to accept n^^gative judgrr.ents and 
stereotypes prjvrilcnt in Anglo-Amori c:n cultur^^ ind ricdia. Ltivcls of stress 
should also b^ less^ du^ to not living in conflict of identities and allc- 
gicnces. Thes^ f.^.ctors should :\elp r.duc^^ appr^^he-nsion about conimunicating' 
with Anglos ".nd should contribute to an iss-jrtiv^ style. 

This discussion leads to the follov;ing hypotheses: 
H5: Th^, individual whc identifies with i .ir.i^i'di^ "Chicmo^' culture; will 

t'jnd to us^' an r^ss-rtivc styl^;, of co"ifnunic2tion with Anglo Americans. 

This styl. will involve th^ fcliowinr CSM viluos ■ :!omiFianr, contentiou', 

improssi-n-l. -.ving, dr.riatic, :r:i'nat.i, not-'itt^ntiv , . - 
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The individual who identifies with a unique '*Chicanb" culture will 
perceive connrunication with Anglo nmcric^ns as less rewarding than will 
the individual whosi-- cultural I'ivntification is ^'M^xican Anurican- *' 
H7: The individual who identifies wi^h a unique "'Chicano'' culture will \\<lv^ 
Itiss appir^nsion about corj:iun letting with Anglo .-Anoricans than will ^ 
the individaal w::ose c;iltural iC^-r^tific^tion is '^K^^xican drii^rican . 

s 



TJle individual whoso cultural identity is "Moxican" should perceive 
c^^inniupication with Angles as not socially rewarding. The pt^rcon whose 
conscious identification is with fToxioan cultur\j should tl;us find accul- 
turation into the A"i^--rican socitty as undesirable^ and pt;rhaps irr^lovar^t to 
^ their cultural gciils. Th<*y reflcict^ r:ither» the richness ind diversity of the 

Maxican culture. " i , f 

Significantly, it is fait that individuals who self- identify with this 
grouping will not suffor froni generalized stress caustfd by ambivaloncG con- 
cerning his/her cultural idc-ntity as is hypothesized for tfi^^'^^^^xican- 
Ar^orican^*. This should ic-^d to use of higher-intensity language and a n5orti 
anin^ted connunication styla than that characteristic of individuals with a 
dual 'Miexican-ATierican'^ cultural identity. 

Although factors such as language differcncGS and non-rec\rptive Anglo 
attitudtiS should servo to produce a noticablo irtfount of apprehension conccmir.; 
communication with t^nglo Amcric^ns^ apprehension should be lower than for 
thi;: indtvidj-il with ''Mexican American" cultural idontdtyr-^ If Towards are 
small from social infiraction ^;ith Anglo ArT^oric.::ns ^ thon the cost of r^iocricn 
by th<jm is ilz^ \7h^ther he/^he is acceptsi^^J by Anf^lo Ancricfins is cf 

little consequence;! if tnr individual Oo^s not dt^s^re affiliation <iT usti hnplc 
/\mcrican;^ as ^ rLfv-rcncc group. 
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Neither an "accommodating" nor an "assertive" communication style should 
be predicted for The individual who identifies primarily with "Mexican'' 
culture. Such an individual should l^ss conctsmed witj^ being acccpttid 
by /jiglo-Americans*than the "Mexic:in Anericnn" and less conctjniGd with bcinr 
respected by th^jt than tht "Chicano". 

Empirical tjvidcnce is lacking concerning comnur)ic::tion srylc-s chnractor- 
istic of the Nexic^in colture. However^ the considerstions upon which predictions 
about the cor.n'onication styles of ■>texican Americans"' and '*Chicanos** have 
previously b^en nade suggest that: 

H^: The individual who identifies hi:n/h^2rsclf primarily witn Hjxican culture 

should show a conTiunication style in communicating >Jith Anglo AiDcricans 

tha^v.has the following characteristics: anirnatcd.^ jiot-rcontentious ^ 

' not-careful* ' ■ ^ 

g: The ccTj-tunic:*^"cic?n style of thu individual who identifies primarily with 

Mexican culture will be moro doT?inanT than the cor-.-r^unication style of tt^v, 

indiVi^,-rl who identifies with both Mexican anc? American cultures^ in 

comniunic^ion wrch /yiglo Arvsricans* 

n^^: The comrr,unication\rfyle of the individual wJio idt-ntifics primarily with 

Mexican culture will be less doiriinant than the individual whose cultural 

( 

identification is with a unique ''Chicane^ culturo:* \^ 
^' AKlPJCAWS or IIEXTC.AH A;4C£STRY " 

Iji the casL' of the individur.l v;hos^: cultural identity is ''American of 
Mexican Ancestry'^ we must deal ^ith this factor: ihe dt>^ru'e to which tht- 
individual is actually issimilntod into C /mglo-) Amcri cjt.n . culture ♦ It seen:? 
HDSt likely That tht; individuals v^hc id^rntify rh^rrj^ic-lv. ^ os A^ripricins of 
l-lodcan /.ncostry will tend to be thost- whc h,iv^ <^.ctij=illy h-j^n more or less 
ar.?;irril.:»tf?d into the broade^ cultu^^,. Thor>o individuals: should hav^: higher 



than avoragid socio-economic" status> which implies no powor difference involved 
in nost of th^ir cornm^jnicationi with r^nrestJitativ^-s of Anglo^Amurican culture. 

* 7 ' 

Member? of this group should show littlo if any special anxiety about 

I 

communicating with /Jiglo Aino|^ican3* Th^; self^ost(*cm of mombcrs of this group 
stiould olso'Me high. */ 

Although rewards should be perceived as originating primarily from within 
Anglo--Ajnt;irican culturc> th4, degree of integration of the ''American of Mexican 
rincGstry ' into that culture should maJct his/hor acc^jptnnce by any particular 

'J 

mcmb(3r of that cultural group a niatter of minir^ai importance. Thus, the 
iodividual with this cultural identity is not Gxpocti=d to exhibit an acoomo- 
dating communication style t ^ 
* The hypothos^sS which have been d^iivoloped from thi^ perspective ar6: 
H- J : Tho individual whost; cuil;^p^^l identity is 'nmorican of M*;xican Ancestr^-'^ 
will tend to show a comniunicatiQn styit. similar to that shown by Angle 
;\mcrLcans or similar. Gocio-*jconomic status^ ■■ 
H^2- communication style used by th^ "American of Mexican Ancestry^* will 

t^^nd to relaxed, dominant, not-contentious. 
H^^: The monr ^oiurican the individual fctjls, the more positive his/her attitude 
will be toward social contacts and communicotion with Anglo Amoricans* 
The perceiv(--d rewards from social contact should high among ^'Americans 
of Mexican Ancestry" and 'Mi.xican Amcricans'\ and these groups should have a 

r 

positive attitude toward communication witn Anglo Americans in social settings. 
"Chicanes'* and ^'Mexicans*' should Soe fow r.. wards as deriving from social contac 
with Anglo-Americans, Thi» first choic*. -ji ^:^ch of tjjifc latter two groups for 
social contacts should not bo i.nglo Am^ricanGf 

^ In terms ^f ictuU imount of cor^niiiuc ution with fOT^lc rtm^jrioans, the 
ord^^r m^^y not bi^ the ::eme . If.. A ^- which communication is perceived 
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- as rewarding has not been shown to be as strong a predictor of amount of 
' comnunication as is communicotion apprehension. Tlius would predict th^ 
following: 

H : In terms of actual amount of co;Tr''uni cation with Anglo AT:nericans> the 
following ordering (from ^jr^jatest amount to lv^nsr)_will observed: 
^ Auhiricans of ;i^xicar, rJic^stry, Chicane^ >k;xican-Airori can » Mexican. 
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In order to tsst th^^ aforcstcitcd n^^othcsos c self-report quostionhaii^i 
will bo administered to c*. sample of M^xic.in Americans in two different ' 
"geographical arc^ of the United States: the Southwest and the industrial 
MidwGSt I 

Consistent with the prcviaiis discussion of r-iltural idt;ntity> this 
construct will be mcjasurod not only in terms of th^ individual's conscious 
id^sntificotion with a particular l:ibal> but also in terns of pr-ifjrrod fooa> 
musicj arty and linguage* is -wall as opinions ctfi i^attcrs relating to culturdi 
identity. Informants will be -isk^d to describe themsjlvcs usin^ farris and 
Brymer*s (1970) Tw-^nty Stctoments To:St* Proposed measures are shoTO in 
Appendix 

Discussion has iiT'dicat^d that place of birth, socio-iconomic status^ and 
dcmogr:iphic variables should nff^^ct the responses of informants. Measures *of 
thcsij variables will bt: taken. 

Cornnunication viri iblcs oxi^incd vill include- anount^f c^^lmu^lication 
(totalj for^s^Ay and informal) ifith /'cicio-Amcricans j ac- w^ll ^s measures of 
conmunicition stylw. R^spohd^^nis will r.skL,d to r^pcrt the nurnbtr of times 
per ,diy thcv normally '.nri^. ir^ ci^municiiion wit^ An[;io-An^jricans» md the 
^iHHDunt of times thoy conviirs^c wiih ,inglc-;^m^ric.:ins th, previous day. 
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Respondents will b:: asked .to , report how often th(ry talk .with Anglo-American's 
on three sets of topics ranging f^j^iinpersonal to personal: work or business, 
social matters, and personal affairs or<problems^ "Those will be, reported on a 
Likert-typ'e scale with response categories rangijig from Vnever" to ''every' day'\ 

Commuhicatioi^tylo wrll be measured using a modification of Norton's 
(197*S) Communicatpr- Style Moasure, This takes th^ form of i number of state- 
ments about the respondents communication stylt; to which he/she is asked to 
respond on a four-point Likert-type scale ranging from "Strongly^ disagree" to 
"Strongly agroe'\ The CSH measures will be modified to apply specifically to 
coPttaunication with /aiglo-Americans. The CSM will ^so be modified to include 
items corresponding to the style variable ^'precise" used in Brandt's (1979) 
study of communicator style and social competenoe. Finally, items will be 
added to measure the amount of attention paid to speech, consistent with 
Labov's (1972) discussion of contextual -styles. These will^also be cait^s 
responses to statonynts about .ono's communication on a LikerT^rype^grec- 
disagree scale, in order to be consistent with other style measures- Thus, the 
dimension of attention paid to speech may be treated as another CSH-typc 
variablo which we may call '^careful". This variable is defined along with 
other style variables in Appendix B, Examples of communication style measures 

A - ' . . 

are_ provided in appendix C; 

Our hypotheses require " measurements also of the apprehension of respondents 
in communicating with Anglo Americans, and the d^igree to which such communi- 
cation is perceived as rewarding. Thuse measures wer^ obtained by rewording 
items from McCr>oskiiRr'(1970) P^CA an*^ Burgeon's (1976) UWC -scales'to apply to 
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communication'^with Jpblo Americans./ 

The ins^trumtjnt will be extensively pretested to_ avoid the use of language 
that mav be considortd to inappropriate 'by the respondents and to assess 
the variaiftlity of ^ach of the items. 

r 
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number of issues rv^levant to cul^ftiiral l^nti^ and communication style 
of Mexican Americans have been raised, '.pre dictions have been made about , 
bow cultural idi^j^tity will affect commun^cfetiOT sty]^* Comments on^ the 
utility or coinmunication effectiveness of the various stylt;s hypothesi^d ' 
remain to be made* 

The communi^tion style that we Hypothesize for an individual identifyin 
with both Mexican and American culture; ("Mexican American") is seen to iDjak 
most of the attributes associated with competence, attractiveness, and good 

coranunicator image in the studies cited earlier (Korton, 1978; Brandt, 1978; 

/ 

^Morton and Petl!^grew, 1977; Norton a»d Wamick, 1976), ,The only variable on 
which the "^Sexican Amarlcto" is predicted to score highly on, and which in 
turn seems to be associated with competence, is "attentivoness'^ 

It was also predicted, however, that the person with a "Mexican American 
cultural identity would tend to pay more attention to sp(=t^ch in communication 
with Anglo Americans than w^uld other individuals. In particular, he/she 
should be consciously aware of , his/her English pronunciation and grammar 
when communicating iritti. Anglo Americans.^ The'extent to-w&ich this. actually: 
leads to speech closer to the middle-class Anglo*American standard should be 
indicative of how attractiv^^ a communication partner the individual should 
be regarded by Anglo Amoricans. However, (this could be reversed if enough 
anxiety or stress is generated to result in nonjflucncics or car* obvious 
indications of stress* 

On such variabilis associated with e^^tiveness and attractiveness as 
♦'dominant", '^rolexcd", "impression-leaving'S "animated", and, "dramatic", 
the individual who identifies with a unique; ,"Chicano" cultuTG is hypothesized 
to score higher than the person whose cultural identity is *'MGxican American*' 
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or '"fkjscican'S as wc have de'fintid them. Howovor^ the communication style 
hypwfiesizpd for th^- "Chicano** is also described by high *'contGntiousnass'\ 

This is probably a nega'tivc :\ttt*ibut^^ in t^mis of long-term social and coopora* 

m ' ' 
tive relationships with Anglo-Americans » jilthough it may contribute to eff^c^ 

^ t ■ - ■ 

.tii^n^ss in obtaining imm^jdiittj b^havibral compliance with short-term gpals. 

Interesting in this r^g.'^rd is the fact tha^ thi^ comniunication stylo predicted 

for the individual identifying with ^'Chicano'" culture do^s not include any 

oj^Brandt's (197^) prt^'dictors of ''task -ittractiveness^'. 

It should be noted that th^ abov^s discussion is c6nduc;tGd within ^ 

perspective -rfith a decidedly C.a*-cultural bias* That is» the rcsaarch which 

led to th^e conclusions was basie^ on a mode of operation in which the English 

language as spoken by the majority UvS^ culture was thtt norm. Therefore* 

what one considers *'effecti^/fej^',' "coinpet^nt^^ or tiv^s^^ ''negative'' may vary 

substantially when examining minority identities and communication behaviors in 

"other nations or culturos. In particular^ resoarcli relating communicator 

style witti comnnjnic3tive compotepce has b^en conducted in singie-culturo 

(usually Anglo-American) situations rcither than cross-cultural settings. 

In proceeding with the theoretical perspective and research proposed 

h^rein^ several caution^ should dl; ncntioned* First, as implied earlier^ 

special care should b(3 taken to utilize; appropriate ethnic labels when 

referring to Mo'jcican Americans Chcnc^iforth referring to all as Americans of 

Mexican descent^ regardless of self-cultural identification)^, both during the 

conducting of the research and when prc^senting recommendations based on 

research findings* tffhile :iny recommenciition ' is by nature soT?Hiwhat normative, 

we should make it^^ti^.ir that my recommendation qfadci on the basis of the 

research proposed herein would be for informative and descriptive purposes 

rather thin to indicatti what is "'correct'*. Such a recomm(3ridation should be 
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geared toward usage by .\.':k;rican3 of iinglo and ^^exican httritage in effectively 
'^communicating and dealing wi]yi"-»thers* * ^ 

A second c:iUtion invojjjes the terminology used here may differ sub- 



sttotiaily from'^at us^Ky others*- For exainple» some authors refer'td all 
Americans of Mexican heritage (or Latin h^jritage in .general) as *'Chicano^^ 
Such differences in teminoiogy and definition should bo kept in mind when 
making comparisons of our work with other research and normative pieces* 

There is a need for cr^Dss-cultural research that will provide- ^=videnctt 
on the in^jact of cultural identity on comnunication between cultural groups 
in the United States, such as the resi^arch outiinc-d herein. An important set 
o^ questions to 'address is^ ^^\f^iy should one study >!i^xican Americans in 
particular? Could one not study any given cultural or racial minority in the 
U.S. and generalize the results?'' The answer to the latter question is» of 
course no. Ethnic and racial groups all have characteristics specific unto 
thfemssives, and Mexi'can Americans have a numbt^r of dtifining characteristics and 
situational conditions which tnakc their case special. 

Mexican Am*iric^s oro, gLn*jraliy» quite a visible group. They and Black 
Atnericans Qi^e possibly th^ most easily identifiabii^s most cohesive minority 
groups in the U.S. Tht=y arc also the i^rgiiSt. ' Additionally, the proxinity 
of the fkjxican Americans' homeland h^c resultt-d in special migratory and 
cultural patterns and problems* Andj as indicated throughout^ it is felt 
that ^texican Anericins employ their own unique communicativ*= styles ^basod in_ 
part on their self ^identification with th^ rk^xicaii and/or thti Amu^^ican cultures 

Further implic:jtions artj» of course^ important. Vfhat» for Qxample» are 
the effects on persuasion^ respect^ nttractionj and learning of violations of 
exptictations when those involve cultural storeotyPt^s? Th*. present study 
restricts itst^lf to th^^ relationship b-^twuen cultural identify and cross- 
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oiLtural connunie^tion stylo. Should results confirm thts predictions made 
about this relationship, ejinpirical research on the effects of these styles on 
judgments and bohayiors of Anglo-Americana and Mexican-Americans would assume 
greater importance. 

It should be noted that the research herein proposed is speculative in 
naturo, but ,that th^re is no other wny to build a body of theory and research. 
Once the hypotheses here proposed a^e confirmed or rejected, further refine* 
ments will be made possible in the theoretical perspective outlined. All 
this is, hopefullyj for the benefit 6f the field and that of the growing 
Minority of Mexican- Americans in their struggle for a positive adaptation to 
the larger' society in which they live. 

s 
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APFENJIX 

EXAMPLES OF " * 

OULTURAI. IDENTin MEASURES 



ffow we would like you to answer the following questions^ Choose one answer 
for each question* 

— In case of a disagreement between the U*S, and Hejdco which side would you 
take? The U.S. Mejdco fJeither ^ 

—What language dp you think should be used in the schools to teach your 
children or the children of people like you? 

English only English and Spanish Spanish only 



Other (Please specify) 



'-What language do you speak at home most of the tiine? 

_^ Spanish Both about equally 



English 

Other (Please specify) 



— What is TiKDst important for. you about other people? 

That they- are good people That they are good workers^ 

—How much do you like American food? 

Veiy much Pretty much A little Not at all 



Both 



"'How much do you like Mexican food? 
Very much Pretty much A little 



fJot at all 



have a \iniquc culture," 
strongly agroe . agroc 



disagree 



strongly disagree 



•'"All Americans should be alike/* 

' strongly agree agree disagree 



strongly disagree 



— **I am proud of who I am." 
strongly a^ee_ agree 



disajr^rcie 



strongly disagree 
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AFP£!fDIX 5 . 

Communicator Style Construct 
ATTENTIVE 

-a tendoncy to liston^ to show interest in what tho other is saying, 
and to deliberately react in such a way that the other knoy's she/he 
is being listened to. 

DOHIKANT 

-a tendency to ''taxc charge'* of the interaction and/or to attempt 
to lead or control tht behaviors of others in it, 

DRAMATIC 

-involving the manipulation of cxagerations , fantasies, stories, 
metaphors, rhythm, voice, and other^ stylistic devices to highlight or 
understate content. 

OPEN' 

-a tendency to reveal personal things about the siilf> to easily express 
feelings and emotions,, and to be frank and sincere- 

anIkated 

-a tendency to provide frequent ey^ contact j to use facial expressions, 
and to gesturti often^ 

RELAXED 

-a tendency to bt: calm and collected, not n^^rvous under pressure," 
and to not show nervous mannerisms- 



T 



1 

— 1 

-a tendency to be encouraging to others, to acJcnowledge others* 
Contributions to thu interaction, and to openly express admiration, 

IHPRESSIOH-LEAVING 

-manifesting 3 visible or rrvemorabiti style of comnjunicating. 

A tendency to be remembered because of what one says and/ot^ 

the way one says it. ^ 

CONTENTIOl'S 

-a tendency to be argumentative or overtiy hostile toward others 

precise: 

-a tendency to use very specific language and to try to be very 
accurate and specific about what on^ means by what one says.^ 

-a "tendency to pay conscious attention 'to speech and, language, in 
particular to concern oneself with using proper granmar and 
pronunciation. 



* From iSorton (1978). Unstarred items from Brandt (1978). 
Adapted from Labov (1972). 
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APPENDIX C . 

Examples of Conanunication Styly Measures 
DOMIHAKT 

-"I tiy to tak^ charge of the conversation wht^n I am with Anglos.'' 
strongly agree agree disagree stronglj^ disagree 

•"Intend to dominate informal convorsations with Anglos/' 
strongly agree agivt; disagree strongly disagree 



ANIMATED 

am vary (jxpressive in the way I coiianunicate with Anglos.*' 

strongly igre e agyeij disagree strongly disagree 

'"I like to use colorful language when I , talk to Anglos.'' 
strongly agree agree disagree strongly disagree 



CONTENTIOUS 



-'^en I disagree with Ajiglos, I am y^ry quick to chollongc them." 
strongly agree agree disagree strongly disagree 

>^ 

ATTEHTIVE 

-"I deliberately let in such way with Anglos that they know I an listening 
to them, 

agree strongly agree disagree disagree strongly 



-"In cotninunicating with Anglos, I r%i^ly like to listen very carefully^ 
agree strongly agre^ disagree disagree strongly 



3.') 
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